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" Titol has not yet got the nature of a letter, 
but it is used in order to hasten and shorten the 
labor of writing in the place of diverse other let- 
ters, sometimes for one, sometimes for more ; I 
use it oftenest instead of m or sometimes instead of 
n, or for the syllable er, where it looks like this: '. 
I cannot give better counsel about it than the fol- 
lowing : let each one abbreviate by means of titlo 
according as it seems to him expedient and clear. 
Titol has, however, a reason for the name it bears, 
although one cannot recognize it in its name as in 
other letters. The sun is called Titan,* 1 and from 
this is formed a diminutive which in Latin is 
titulus (Utan heif s6l, en \>apan of es mineat yat 
nafn, es titulus es a latino). We say titol, which 
is the same as "little sun" (Mel »6F) ; for just 
as the sun lights up there where it formerly was 
dark, so the titol (the " title ") illumines a book 
(pd lys' sud titol b6c) when it is written in front, 
or a word when placed over (yf' ) it." M 

The last part of this passage suggests the ques- 
tion whether the originator of the term Edda as 
the litel s6l of a book did not seek to justify it in 
some way. Since his starting-point was the Latin 
technical term metrica, it is hardly possible that he 
thought of the book as a collection of stories told 
by a great-grandmother to eager listeners. Was 
the process, then, so mechanical that he was sat- 
isfied with a mere mechanical equivalent for met- 
rica, accepting it as a matter of course without 
stopping to consider the peculiar fitness or unfit- 
ness of the name ? There are numerous references 
to the book Edda in Icelandic literature from the 
fourteenth century down, 38 but the name does not 
seem to have given rise to speculations concerning 
its fitness until comparatively recent times. This 
fact lends some support to the view that the origi- 
nator of the term was satisfied with it for the 

37 Titan = ' the sun personified, the name Titan being at 
times substituted by the Latin poets for Helios, as god of 
the sun.' — Cent. Diet. 

88 The "learned" character of this etymology suggests 
that it may not be original with the author of the ' First 
grammatical Dissertation,' B. M. Olsen, Den tredje og 
jjaerde gram. Afh., p. xxvi, considers it a borrowing from 
some mediaeval grammarian, but he is unable to point out 
its source. But whether original or borrowed, it shows 
that medieeval etymologizing was known and appreciated 
in Iceland in the twelfth century. 

39 See Vigf usson, Corpus Poet. Boreale, n, p. 560 f. 



reason that he observed the similarity of metrica. 
to matrix. It is not necessary to assume that he 
went back of the words to deal critically with 
ideas. Let it also be remembered that the work 
Edda has its setting in Skaldic culture and that 
Skaldic poetry was full of obscure kennings, 
synonyms, etc., that were accepted because they 
were in vogue, not because their origin could be 
understood. An Icelander may at this time 
readily have adopted the word Edda in the func- 
tion of a name without indulging in much specu- 
lation concerning its fitness. 



Sivebt N. Hagen. 



The University of Iowa. 



MEDLEVAL FKENCH SOCIETY. 

Langlois, Ch.-V., La Societi frangaise aw xiii e 
sieele d'apres dix romans d'aventure. Paris : 
Hachette, 1904. 12mo., xxiii -f 328 pp. 

Since the publication of M. Jusserand's work 1 
no study of mediseval high society in France 
has appeared to claim the interest and attention of 
readers in the degree which this present volume 
may demand. The author strikes at a venture 
into the field of Komance philology, or rather, of 
French culture-history, on account of his studies 
in history proper, 8 although he is not a stranger 
to Old French literature hitherto. 3 

The reaction has evidently set in against ana- 
lytic interpretation methods employed especially 
by German students who gather from a poem or a 
connected series of poems all the data bearing 
upon a given subject with which to form a kind of 
' mosaic ' representation, void of historical coher- 
ence. Both M. Jusserand's and the author's 
study are at opposite poles to this, each in its own 
way. The purpose of M. Langlois is to present 
synthetically the contents of a number of mediaeval 
romances of adventure with the particular end in 

l Les sports et jew d'exercice dans Vamcienne France. 
Paris, 1901. 

2 Histoire de France (ed. Lavisse, E. ), bk. n, cap. % 
1900-1903. 

8 La societi dm, moyen-dge d'apres les fabhavx (in the 
Revue blew, Aug. 22 and Sept. 5, 1891). 
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view of securing a portrayal of society life, at once 
historical and in proper focus. 

From the introduction to the work may be 
learned how the author defines his position : he 
follows a mid-course between the generalized essay 
of interpretation, after the manner of M. Gautier * 
where subjective impressions obtrude themselves 
upon each page to the detriment of the presentation, 
and the minute analysis of texts with their mani- 
fold rubrics and sub-divisions. The treatment of 
L'Eseoufle affords an interesting example in inter- 
pretation as pursued by M. Langlois on the one 
hand and by Prof. Mussafia on the other ; the 
French scholar does not mention among the various 
forms of presentation adopted, the studies of the 
Austrian philologist. 6 

The book contains a decade of romances of the 
thirteenth century translated into modem French 
prose interspersed with passages from the original 
poems for the purpose of illustration. The author 
has prefaced each romance with remarks upon the 
manuscripts and the respective dates of the poems. 
It is curious that M. Langlois desires to exhibit a 
number of documents which are dated and reliable 
Chronological sequence he makes a condition of 
the historical worth of the poems, yet, only three 
or four, out of the ten romances he has chosen, 
give evidence of exact date of composition. Phil- 
ippe de Beaumanoir's ManeMne and Jehan et 
Blonde have no part in the volume ; in their stead, 
La Comtesse d'Anjou and Gautier d'Aupais are 
given for reasons best known to the compiler who 
seems to harbor a grudge against Philippe. 6 

The poem Flamenca is well rendered and so 
condensed in the translation as to intensify the 
main episode of the romance in which Guillaume 
seeks, by very ingenious stratagem, to win the 
love, if not the hand, of the wife of Archambaut. 
In Sone de Nansai (the editor of the text, Gold- 
schmidt, has the form Nausay), a poem of over 
twenty-two thousand lines in length, the digres- 
sions and incidental matter of every sort having 

4 La Chevalerie, Paris (author's preface dated 1883). 

5 Sitz.-Berichte der Kais. Akad. Wien, Bd. 135, Abh. 
xiv, 1896, pp. 1-72 ; also Ibid., Bd. 136, Abh. vn, 1897, 
pp. 1-48. 

8 Of. Lavisse, op. cit., vol. m, part 2, in which, how- 
ever, Langlois avails himself of Jehan et Blonde to form a 
description of thirteenth century social life. 



been removed, M. Langlois transforms the ro- 
mance into thirty-eight pages of delightful prose 
narrative in a finished style. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Wesselovski of St. Petersburg, will not 
fail of his promise, made twenty-five years ago, to 
publish a study upon Sone, in order to clear away 
the obscurities which surround this so-called last 
of the Romans d'Aventure. 

With reference to the poem entitled Guillaume 
de Ddle, M. Langlois overlooks the fact that Prof. 
Todd of Columbia, contributed a study of the lan- 
guage, sources and data of the romance to an 
American journal in 1886. * 

There are, in the volume, a number of expres- 
sions of mediaeval significance left unexplained by 
the translator which need modernizing to be intel- 
ligible : crier V eau (p. 16) took the place of 
knives and forks in those days ; also the word 
tables in v. 931, p. 8, and 1. 2, p. 208, needs 
definition for the class of readers to whom the 
book directly appeals. 

Misprints are very few and unimportant through- 
out the volume : romans d' aventures (p. xix), 
should read romans d'aventure, to be consistent 
with the spelling employed elsewhere, although 
authorities vary in the use of singular and plural 
of the second term of the expression ; an s should 
be added to bref (p. 93, note 1) and to devoir 
(p. 254), and an x to au (p. 304). Ayions (p. 
xiv) should not have the letter y, and beau, p. 
306, should not be written because Henri de Nan- 
sai was brother to Sone. The equivalent of dos- 
noier : faire la eour aux dames (p. 279) is much 
more elegant than that of Li donois =jUrt (p. 
128), by which it is meant to convey, to the gen- 
eral public, the idea that present-day English 
society is the counterpart of mediaeval French 
high-life in certain dashing phases, no longer at- 
tributable to high society in France which created 
them. 

The valuable appendix of recent works in cul- 
ture-history contains one hundred and thirty-five 
titles of studies, technical for the most part and of 
interest to the scholar rather than to the general 
reader. An index of person and place names 
concludes the volume. 

' Of. Transactions of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., Vol. n, 
§ viii, pp. 107-157, 1886. 
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The book represents the labors of the author's 
leisure hours when at rest from his sterner work 
in history ; it is to be hoped that several volumes 
more, of a similar character and treatment, will 
be forthcoming from the same source of mediaeval 
fiction which gives freshness and youth, renewed 
from of old, to this his first endeavor to recall the 
past romances and their imaginative beauty. 



F. L. Cbitchlow. 



Princeton Unfoemty. 



ROMANCE SYNTAX. 

Zar Entwioklung der Romanischen Wortstellung 
aus der Laieinischen, von Elise Richter, Dr. 
Phil. Halle a. S. : Verlag von Max Niemeyer, 
1903. 

Very little work has hitherto been done on the 
development of the Romance word-position out 
of the Latin, hence any work relative to this sub- 
ject will be of interest to Romance scholars. In 
the present treatise the question is considered 
from a psychological standpoint and the theory is 
advanced that the change from the Latin word- 
position, in which the verb is regularly at the end 
of the sentence, to the Romance word-position, in 
which the verb has been advanced toward the 
beginning of the sentence, is due to a tendency to 
advance the psychologically less important in 
order to prepare the way for and add emphasis to 
the psychologically more important. The verb is 
a psychologically unimportant member of the sen- 
tence, hence its transposition toward the beginning. 

It will be of interest to note the method that 
Dr. Richter has employed in advancing such a 
theory, and therefore I shall give a brief outline 
of the treatise. 

The argument is preceded by a summary of the 
contents, which affords a very good idea of the 
nature of the treatise, and is followed by a bib- 
liography of some five hundred works, most of 
which, however, are publications of the texts from 
which Dr. Richter has drawn the numerous illus- 
trative examples. These constitute considerably 
more than one-half of the one hundred and fifty- 
seven pages devoted to the argument. The latter 



is divided into five chapters, which are entitled 
respectively : 

1. Latin Positions in Romance. 

2. Psychological Reason for the Change. 

3. Romance Positions in Latin. 

4. The Chief Accent of various Categories of 
Words and Positions in the Sentence. 

5. Close and Loose Syntactical Combinations. 
Inversion. 

The first three of these chapters constitute the 
logical development of the subject, whereas the 
fourth and the fifth are valuable rather because 
of the discussion of certain doubtful Romance 
constructions than because they materially aid in 
the development of the theory. 

In the first chapter, before a consideration of 
the subject proper, namely, The Latin positions 
that have passed into Romance, Dr. Richter calls 
attention to those complicated Latin constructions 
that have not been preserved in the Romance 
Languages ; their absence from the latter is at- 
tributed to the fact that because of their artificiality 
and complexity they were not used by the folk, 
and hence could not survive. Dr. Richter next 
calls attention to the fact that the Romance order 
existed in Latin side by side with the normal 
Latin order, the only difference being that the 
Latin order was the older, and hence was not 
easily displaced. 

It is only at this point that Dr. Richter defines 
the terms : Latin word-order and Romance word- 
order. In the normal Latin sentence the word- 
order is : Subject — Object — Remainder — Verb ; 
in the normal Romance sentence the order is : 
Subject — Verb — Object — Remainder. Thus the 
essential difference lies in the position of the verb, 
and the explanation of the shift of the verb from 
the last to the second place is the object of Dr. 
Richter' s treatise. 

The Greek passes through a period of devel- 
opment exactly similar to that of the Latin- 
Romance, with which it exactly agrees in date, 
but Dr. Richter thinks that the two are parallel 
developments, and that the Latin could not have 
been caused by the contemporary Greek develop- 
ment 

Having now differentiated the Latin and Ro- 
mance orders, Dr. Richter returns to the subject 
announced at the beginning of the chapter and 



